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Milne-Downey’s Standard Algebra 








By Wiiuiam J. Mitne, Ph. D., LL.D., late President of 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, and Water 
F. Downey, Head Master of English High School, Boston. 
496 pages. Price, $1.40 
















A modernization, simplification, and abridgment of this well- 
known textbook complying with the newer courses of study, 
including the Report of the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements and the latest document of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. The transition from arithmetic to algebra, 
especially in the first part, is very gradual. The equation, the 
formula, and the graph have been closely co-ordinated. Factoring 
has been greatly simplified. There is an unusual wealth of 
practical and varied problems dealing with facts gathered from 
a variety of sources, including science, geometry, business, and 








everyday affairs. Times tests add to the thoroughness of the | 
drill work. A chapter on numerical trigonometry is included. The 








book covers the work of a year and a half. 
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flee You Seen the Second Volume 7 | Teaching Agriculture 


| OF 

e By James B. Berry 

| Where Our History Was Made County Vocational Supervisor, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction 

By JOHN T. FARIS 


Book Two covers the period from the close of 
the Revolution to the present time. The follow- 
ing chapter headings will give an idea of the 
scope of the book: 


HIS book will give the teacher of agriculture 

a clear, sound, working knowledge of the 
methods he must use in order to make his teach- 
ing effective. 


‘ ‘ =n Each step in a practical and tried teaching 
W here Heroes Pointed the Way. process is discussed fully, and the ways in which 
Forts and Fighters. this process is applied to the teaching of agricul- 
Indian Tales. ture are definitely pointed out. The principles 
Some Early Settlements. —— — ba selection <. — matter 

A ; . . to be taught, the supervision of practice, com- 
On the Trail With the Pioneers. munity surveys, and school and class projects 
In the Growing West. are some of the phases of agriculture teaching 
Progress in Water Transportation. that receive special treatment, and a chapter is 
Progress on Land. devoted to the duties and responsibilities of the 


: : . teacher of agriculture. A series of appendices 
Making Ready for Educational Progress. containing sample outlines and records adds to 
Where They Lived. 








the value of the book. 
In the Nation’s Capital. 
= Teaching Agriculture will help the teacher in 
These two books tell the story of the thrilling high school, vocational school, or college to 
events connected with many of our most famous analyze his activities and apply the best methods 
historic spots. They awaken the child to the in his teaching. 
fact that the history of his country is not a 
mere record of the past, but a vivid picture of Cloth. xvit23z0 pages. Illustrated. Price 2.00 
| the men and women who made our history, what 
they did, how they did it, where they did it, 
and how the things done concern him today. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Hew Yonk Mera Boson Chicago San Fanitoo |] ““"UsCais an roneco,betand soa a 














BLACK’S 
PATHS TO SUCCESS 


Sixteen essays on secondary school subjects 
especially written by eminent educators of America. 


FOR CLASSES IN ENGLISH 


No more valuable collection of modern essays can be found. 
They are attractive in form, lucid in expression, and systematic in 
presentation. Moreover, the subject matter is of supreme importance. 


Cloth. 313 pages. $1.40. 
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February 22-26, 1925. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION FOR SIXTY 
YEARS 
The fiftieth anniversary issue of the New 


England Journal of Education will be of much 
greater value than we had thought possible in 
our original announcement. 

It will not only be the only history of the 
National Education Association for sixty-eight 
years that can be written, but it will in a 
large measure be a history of American edu- 
cation for sixty years which could not now 
be written without the memories of Thomas 
W. Bicknell and the editor of the Journal of 
Education for the past thirty-nine years. 


In trying to write the history of the 


National Education Association we soon found 
it was impractical to do this without writing 
of educational leaders whose identification with 
the Association was incidental, hence the anni- 
versary issue will be a history of American 
education for sixty years. 








PETE W. ROSS TO POINT LOMA 


Pete W. Ross of San Diego is an institution. 
There is no educator in the same class between 
the seas. He has been at the head of the great 
elementary schools of San Diego for twenty 
years and now he becomes the head of the new 
Point Loma High School upon recommen- 
dation of Superintendent H. C. Johnson and 
the unanimous election by the Board of Edu- 
cation. We have known Pete W. Ross for a 
third of a century, since he was a student at 
Lebanon, Ohio, under the Holbrooks before 
he went to the State University of Michigan, 
where he graduated in 1892. 

In all the years that we have enjoyed his 
friendship he has been a master schoolmaster, 
au civic leader, a brilliant champion of the best 
things for boys and men. We think it 1s 
entirely safe to say that in these twenty years 
we have exchanged more personal letters with 
nim than with any other school man. He has 
been an inspiration from the ranks. 


-0-+-0--@-e- 
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PHILADELPHIA’S BANKERS 
Under the leadership of Superintendent E. 
C. Brocme Philadelphia is. making fabulous 





strides which are merely suggestive of the 
aspiration of her leading citizens. 
The most remarkable educational demon- 


stration by any purely business interest was 
an advertisement which the Corn Exchange 
National Bank ran in all the papers of the city 
on November 19. It was an advertisement of 
160 square inches. We are running it on two 
pages as a suggestion to banks in other cities 
of what Philadelphia bankers are doing for the 
schools. It is by far the most public spirited 
functioning we have known. 

It is a wonderful refutation of 
peated charge that bankers are 
school taxes. 


the oft re- 
opposed to 
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IMPORTANT BOSTON CONVENTION 

At the Gregg Regional Conference, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Saturday, December 13, Raymond 
G. Laird, headmaster, Roxbury High School; 
Ethel A. Rollinson, Columbia University; Dr. 
Edward H. Eldridge, Simmons College, H. B. 
Wells, Burdett College; Orton E. Beach, 
Lowell; Rupert P. SoRelle, Harold H. Smith, 
Leonard H. Campbell, John Robert Gregg; J 
Asbury Pitman, Salem; James E. Downey, 
headmaster, Boston High School of Com- 
merce; Walt Melcher, Boston University, and 
Charles L. Swem, world’s champion shorthand 
writer, wil! be on the program. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The Junior College is as sure to come as 
the Junior High School was sure to come a 
few years ago, but the conditions are different. 
The cities of 100,000 population and more will 
have their own junior college unless they 
already have a city college, and it will fill the 
need of the surrounding country, but it will 
not be easy to provide a junior college for 
areas with only small cities. 

The most interesting outline we have seen 
for providing Junior Colleges for an extended 
area is issued by George M. Green, principal 
of the Inglewood, California, Union High 
School, who works out in detail the plan for 
twenty junior high schools for Los Angeles 
County, San Diego County, Ventura County, 
Santa Barbara County, Inyo County, Imperial 
County, Orange County, and San Bernardino 
County. 


> 





Approximately a quarter of a billion dollars 
more was invested in public education in the 
United States in 1924 than in 1922. 
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A principal at White Plains, New York, has 
achieved a new ruling of the courts. He may 
punish an unruly pupil if the parents give con- 
sent, and if they do not give consent they must 
adequately punish their child at home. 


~~ 4-0-4 
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P. W. HORN’S HEROISM 


President P. W. Horn of the new Texas 
Technological School at Lubbock, the corner- 
stone of whose first building was recently laid, 
is likely to make Texas famous in college life. 
At Lubbock President Horn has an unprece- 
dented opportunity, and in West Texas he has 
a pioneer spirit that welcomes the educational 
Rough Rider. There are no moth-eaten tradi- 
tions, mo anaemic scholastic aristocracies in 
West Texas. 

President Horn’s initial prospectus could not 
have been safely broadcasted from an HYPC 
station. In fact, we wonder if even Texas has 
wave lengths that will carry Horn’s message 
east of West Texas. 

“The democratic college tries to help folk 
the aristocratic college tries to keep them 





in, 
out. 

“When standards of admission are used to 
exclude from college those who might other- 
wise profit from the work therein they become 
instruments of the merest intellectual snobbery. 

“There is just as much botany to be learned 
from the study of cotton as from the study of 
laurel and orchids. 

“The failure of a freshman is just as tragic 
as the failure of a senior. 

“A college that boasts that one-third of its 
freshmen fail is no more sensible and humane 
than a doctor would be who boasted that one- 
third of his patients die. 

“Mental traits in the faculty are as easily 
transmissible as a contagious disease. 


December 11, 1924 


“A contentious man has no more business. 


in a faculty than a man with smallpox. 

“Cultural subjects should be taught in a 
practical way and practical subjects in a cul- 
tural way.” 

If President Horn can survive the scorn of 
the scholastic aristocrats he will be one of the 
educational wonders of the times. 

Whether he is wise or otherwise in_ his 
heroic announcements President Horn is no 
educational Bolshevist, no escaped lunatic, but 


a man of superabounding common sense, as. 


well as a man of fearless courage. Every one 
will watch Horn of Lubbock. 


-o- @ 
o-oo 





Edith Louise Farrel is the author of the 
verse we published anonymously _ recently 
entitled “The Bridge Builder.” Harry G. 
Wilson, of the American Book Company, 
Chicago, used it as his Happy New Year 
greeting last January. 


20 
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“WHAT’S RIGHT WITH PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS?” 

Professor B. G. Reynolds, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, deserves the highest 
educational prize of 1924! 

His address for conventions and for other 
oecasions is: “ What’s Right With Public 
Schools?” It is the most refreshing line of 
thought of the season. 

He not only asks the question but he an- 
swers it unanswerably. It is no “ patting our- 
selves on the back” style, but a real business 
demonstration with no halting, limping, stum- 
bling gait. We wish we had thought of that 
subject, but we did not. It is B. G. Reynolds’ 
discovery or invention—* What’s Right With 
Public Schools?” Thank you, Professor Rey- 
nolds, that is worth all the cost of Education 
Week observance. 


a y% +e 
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New York City has 32,000 new sittings avail- 
able tor this school year at the beginning. This 
is a record never dreamed of in that or in any 
other city. 


e +e-@~0. 


KEOKUK’S DEDICATIONS 





Superintendent R. L. Reid of Keokuk, Iowa, 
had a memorable occasion on November 17 and 
18, when the city dedicated three new school 
buildings, a senior high and two elementary 
buildings. The high school has an auditorium 
seating 1,000, a gymnasium seating 700. There 
are laboratories of the latest design, a com- 
mercial department with every desired appoint- 
ment, a well-filled library, industrial shops and 
forges. The city has never had anything com- 
parable to these three new school buildings, 
and no city of the size could ask anything 
better. Mr. Reid has the Board of Education, 
the teachers, and the public heartily with him 
in educational leadership. 
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THE CHICAGO ISSUE 


The Chicago Board of Education endorsed 
Superintendent William McAndrew’s action on 
the Teachers’ Council by a vote of six to one, 
The six were President Moderwell, Grace 
Temple, Hart Hanson, J. F.Smietanka, W. K. 
Fellows and James E. Greenbaum. This dis- 
poses of all side issues. There has never been 
such a contest in any city in American history. 
No superintendent has ever had such a situa- 
tion, and for six full months the situation has 
heen before the Board of Education and be- 
fore the public. Superintendent McAndrew 
never wavered, so far as the public or the 
Board of Education could suspect. To him 
there was no middle ground. He chose the 
issue as one of supreme importance, and after 
six months of increasing effort to drive him 
from his position or switch him off on some 
side track, his attitude was accepted as the 
policy of the city. No other educator, not 
even Horace Mann, ever concentrated the fire of 
opposition on one single issue for six months. 
No other educator ever met so compact a 
body of opponents and certainly none ever had 


such skilful leadership. It was wholly a new 
issue, one never before dreamed of in the three 
hundred years of public schools in America, 
and we doubt if any other educator in America 
would have discovered the significance of that 
issue, 

Evidently its importance was appreciated by 
the friends of the Teachers’ Council, for they 
hurled all the forces they could command 
against the superintendent’s issue for six 
months, 

From April 5 to November 10 will have a 
place in educational history without a parallel 
In seventy-five years. 

While none of us realize fully, even now, all 
that was involved in the issue, everyone knows 
that Superintendent William McAndrew selected 
an issue which his opponents regarded as the 
most significant issue ever raised and they 
fought it relentlessly, ferociously, and lost. 

Whatever professional or historic glory 
comes to William McAndrew is due to the 
magnitude of the issue which was given it by 
his opponents. 








PIEDMONT HANDBOOK 


Superintendent H. W. Jones, Piedmont, Cali- 
fornia, issues in the name of the Board of 
Education an eighty-page booklet, a Piedmont 
High School Students’ Handbook of Adminis- 
tration. It is the most elaborate of anything 
of the kind we have seen. It is not chiefly the 
quantity, but quality as well. 

“Piedmont High School is a strictly college 
preparatory school. While preparation § for 
college entrance is one of the purposes of the 
schoo! the real objective is the development of 
the mental, physical, social; economic, civic, 
morai and artistic capacities of Piedmont boys 
and girls. 

“The mental development is of first impor- 
tance in this program. Scholarship require- 
ments are of the highest order, while faculty 
members make an individual case of each 
student in order that the highest development 
of the intellectual faculties may result. 

“No life can rise higher in its usefulness than 
the strength of the physical temple which it 
inhabits. A strong program of physical activi- 


ties is provided for the development of endur- 
ing and healthful physiques. 

“The development of the social being is of 
great importance to the individual if his social 
contacts as well as his community membership 
are to be successful in adult life. 

“The economic training of the school is taken 
up through a study of occupations or a survey 
of the world’s vocations. This is followed by 
assistance in the choice of a vocation and guid- 
ance in the best possible preparation for a 
successful pursuit of the chosen field. 

“Civic responsibility is developed by a sys- 
tem of student co-operation in school govern- 
ment. This is in reality a laboratory course 
in citizenship. 

“The moral code is held among the most im- 
portant of the objectives. Teachers never per- 
mit an opportunity to pass without positive 
character building of this nature. 

“The artistic, altruistic and aesthetic 
natures of the students are not neglected. A 
point is made to aid in the development of 
each one’s love and appreciation of the beauti- 
ful and artistic.” 





The two great political discoveries of the last centuries are representative government 


and the federation of states —Charles 


F. Thwing. 
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STEPHENS SOLVES THE PROBLEM 


Long Beach, California, is the first city in 
America to solve what has everywhere been an 
unsolved and, presumably, an unsolvable prob- 
lem. While the principal of a high school. 
president and vice-president of the City Board 
of Education had a responsible part in the 
heroic action of the Board of Education of 
long Beach in solving the problem of high 
school fraternities, those who have known 
Superintendent William L. Stephens through his 
official life in Lincoln, Nebraska, and Long 
Seach realize that he played a vital part in 
the Long Beach solution of a vexatious prob- 
lem. 

The section of the School Law of the 
State of California dealing with the subject of 
fraternities, sororities and secret organizations 
reads as follows :— 

“Section 1. From and aiter the passage of 
this act, it shall be unlawful for any pupil, en- 
rolled as such in any elementary or secondary 
school of this state, to join or become a mem- 
ber of any secret fraternity, sorority or club, 
wholly or partly formed from the membership 
of pupils attending such public schools, or to 
take part in the organization or formation of 
any such fraternity, sorority or secret club; 
provided, that nothing in this section shall be 
construed to prevent any one subject to the 
section from joining the 
Sons of the Golden West, 


provisions of the 
order of the Native 


Native Daughters of the Golden West, Fores- 
ters of America, or other kindred organizations 
not directly associated with the public schools 
of the state. 

“Section 2. Boards of School Trustees and 
Boards of Education shall have full power and 
authority to eniorce the provisions of this act 
and to make and enforce all rules and regula- 
tions needful for the government and discipline 
of the schools under their charge. They are 
hereby required to enforce the provisions of 
this act by suspending, or, if necessary, expell- 
ing a pupil in any elementary or secondary 
school who refuses or neglects to obey any or 
all such rules or regulations.” 

It will be observed from the above statement 
of law that the enforcement of this act is 
made obligatory upon Boards of Education. 

They have no option in the matter. 

Moreover, the first obligation which the 
public schools owe to the state and to the 
public at large is to teach good citizenship. 

All parents and guardians of students in the 
high school are requested to file an affidavit 
with the registrar or principal of the high 
school to the effect that their sons or daugh- 
ters are conforming, to the best of their 
knowledge and belief, and will continue to con- 
iorm to the requirements of the state law 
governing school fraternities, clubs and organi- 


ZATIONS, 





NEW COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


The College of the Pacific, the oldest insti- 
‘ution of higher learning on the Pacific Coast 

founded as California Wesleyan College. 
July 19, 1851, at Santa Clara, a suburb of San 
Jose—has removed to Stockton, and is iunc- 
tioning in a large way. The Stockton Cham- 
ber of Commerce raised $600,000. A memorial 


campus of fifty acres was presented, Stockton 
and vicinity provided $750,000 for equipment of 
buildings, laboratory and library and $750,000 


for additional endowment. There are 1,000 
alumni and a student body of near seven hun- 
<lred already. 

Now that it has come about the 
that there has been no such college in this 
part of the state; that colleges and universities 
have skirted the ocean side of t'.e state. 

President Tully C. 


wonder is 


Knowles is evidently the 
right man to make the oldest college and the 
newest culiege in California a mighty instiu- 
tion. 

Really the high significance of all this is 
that it comes at the time when the small 
college—the Christian college—is everywhere 
blooming and booming, when in Southern 


California the unfolding of the University 
Southern California, of Occidental College, 
Pomona College, and of the University of 
Redlands is magnified one thousand per cent. 

Colleges of this class have had greater fin- 
ancial progress in ten years than in all their 
past, and their nobility of service is merely 
beginning. Nothing in American education to- 
day is comparable to the promise of influence 
of these colleges in all parts of the United 
States. 

The ease with which the 
California was taken up bodily and moved to 
a great business centre is suggestive of what is 
likely to happen all over the country. Any 
community that fails to appreciate its Chris- 
tian college is liable to lose it. Every pros- 
perous city, like Stockton, wants a college. It 
is almost impossible for a city to create .a 
college out of nothing, but any city can take 
a college with one thousand alumni, more or 
less, and make a great college of it. 

These are most unusual times and the Chris- 
tian college is taking advantage ot the new 
spirit of the times most heroically. 


oldest college in 
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A. E, WINSHIP 


“REPLY” TO “REMARKS” 


Up to this time every public utterance had 
been prepared with the utmost care, with a 
view to permanence in literature, universal 
scholarly respect, and the highest influence. Now 
he forgot all this and wrote without preparation, 
and with a feeling of contempt for his an- 
tagonists. In this kast phase of mind lay his 
greatest weakness. Notwithstanding his effort 
in the “ Reply” to give the impression that he 
had the highest respect for teachers—some 
teachers—one cannot escape the feeling that 
he had never had any adequate respect for the 
Boston masters. He estimated them by their 
numbers, their influence gained through the 
other teachers who were indebted to them, and 
through their pupils whose loyalty was natural. 
In a letter written at the time may be seen his 
misconception of the men, affirming, as he does, 
that these grammar school masters saw their 
own condemnation in these descriptions of 
their European contemporaries, and “ resolved 
as a matter of self-preservation, to keep out 
the infection of so fatal an example as was 
afforded by the Prussian schools”; the spirit 


of evil prevailed among the masters; the writ- 


ing of the “Remarks” fell into bad hands. 
The same spirit appears when he says that the 
normal school at Lexington was so much above 
even the conception of most teachers as not 
to be appreciated by them as a rule. 

When these “ Remarks” appeared he would 
not acknowledge their ability or the strength 
of any of their positions, but applied ridicule 
and treated them largely with contempt. It is 
easy to see how he could have crushed the 
masters at a single blow had he dealt with 
them after his usually careful and artistic 
fashion in a pamphlet of twenty pages; instead 
he chose to write 175 pages, many of which 
were in no sense creditable to him. 

He read their “Remarks” with astonish- 
ment and grief but proceeded to show very 
clearly that indignation and retaliation played 
a more important part. They were accused of 
introducing his name a hundred times and 
more in connection with sentiments that he 
never felt and with expressions that he never 
uttered; they were not philosophical but cen- 
sorious and aspersive; many of them were 
young, “ mewling and purling in their nurses’ 
arms” when the principals of the normal 
schools had achieved success; the grammar 
masters were “like thirty-one vulgar fractions 
multiplied into themselves, yielding a most 
contemptible product”: there were “sutures 
and overlappings where the heterogeneous parts 


- 


are rudely joined together”; they showed 2 
“culpable indifference to truth and the sacred- 
ness of character”; their literary effort as 
claimed by themselves in the ‘“ Remarks” 
would have required but a line a day from 
each in the time devoted to it; many of the 
“Remarks ” were old lectures new-vamped; it 
must have been remorseless imposition of 
labor; the pages swam with error. 

The depth of his feeling is best shown when 
at the close of a long plea for harmony be- 
tween himself and the thirty-one masters, he 
makes an exception in regard to one individual, 
the “author whoever he may of the first sec- 
tion as far as page 38” saying: “Until he 
changes his nature or I change my nature we 
must continue to dwell on opposite sides of the 
moral universe.” He then devotes more than 
a page to his characterization of this “ ma- 
ligner.” Some of the signatures affected him 
with amazement and unspeakable regret and 
could tears of night efface them, they would 
be gladly shed. His report had been mutilated 
and garbled; the shade had been copied and 
all the light omitted; a forgery of the original 
had been sent out; they had made fraudulent 
transpositions. 

The “ Reply” was certainly earnest and the 
writer had all the over-confidence of an accused 
man who knows his innocence and knows that 
he can prove it, but it is inconceivable that a 
man of his talent and experience should recite 
the fact that he had taught district schools, 
tutored in college and served on a country 
school board as though these were any ade- 
quate training. It was the man and not his 
trifling previous experience in school work 
that led to his call to the secretaryship. He 
nowhere appears to less advantage than when 
he meets their arraignment for not having 
visited the Boston schools. It is inconceivable 
that he should give pages to the proof that it 
was not possible for them to know absolutely 
of their own experience whether or not he had 
visited the schools, since some of them had 
not been teaching in their present positions 
so long and they were not always in attend- 
ance; and proceed to charge them with bearing 
false witness in testifying that they knew what 
they could not have known; giving much space 
to showing that he had once heard a 
singing lesson, had visited two schools with 
the mayor spending half an hour in each, had 
been at an exhibition and in all had visited the 
Boston schools twelve times in five years and 
then try to demonstrate that this is their 
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mathematical share of his time. It was fruit- 
less, also, for him to attempt to escape the 
responsibility for having spoken disparagingly 
of teachers by citing pages of fairly compli- 
mentary things said of them in other reports 
and addresses. No one knew better than Mr. 
Mann that there can be no trial balance in 
such cases, that there are debts that can never 
be paid off in that way. A man may have paid 
millions in the past but it does not save him 
from insolvency when the last great debt 
appears in judgment. It was equally useless 
for a man in his position to seek exemption 
from the consequences of his undervaluation 
by quoting from other lesser men who had 
spoken with greater indiscretion. There was 
not wanting abundance of opportunity for a 
terrific blow had he been in the mood and 
condition to have dealt it. Their claim that 
the schools of the Commonwealth were in 
excellent condition when he came into office is 
met in a masterly manner; in many towns edu- 
cation was sadly neglected; there was no 
provision for higher education at public ex- 
pense except in a few cities; there was in 
many places no provision for children under 
nine or ten; many schools were open but a 
few weeks; and many scholars traveled from 
one section of the town to another. In this 
their charge was skilfully met. 

The assumption that he had in any. wise 
attacked the Boston schools was almost cruelly 
met with the cold facts that he had merely 
mentioned Boston with Lexington and a few 
other places in Massachusetts to show the 
relative location compared with 
visited in Europe, and that the attempt to 
make him connect Boston with the Scotch 
schools was more than absurd, it was vicious. 
There is no gainsaying his accusation that 
their method of making him say what he never 
said would make the Bible say there is no God 
when it merely recites the fact the fool hath 
said this in his heart. Mr. Mann admits the 
justice of the charge of redundancy of meta- 
phor and illustration, and says it is the fault 
of his mind, and that if they could only know 
how much he strives against it they would 
pity rather than censure. 

While all of the masters were not in full 
sympathy with the tone and temper of the 
“Remarks” in every particular, the fraternal 
sentiment led to the signing of them, and all 
but W. J. Adams stood together loyally. 

Mr. Mann had an experience at Brown Uni- 
versity from which he should have learned to 
sympathize with the “thirty-one.” He was 


the places . 
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chosen orator of a mock service in the chapel 
and the college authorities forbade the exer- 
cise. Mann did not favor the carrying out of 
the plans, but when he found that the others 
would insist, he said: “I would better 
rebel against the college government than 
against the majority of my _ fellow  stu- 
dents,” and so he went ahead with them and 
delivered his oration. It was this spirit that 
made the thirty-one Boston masters a unit in 
their “ Remarks.” 

Mr. Mann’s “ Reply ” was a great surprise to 
beth sides, revealing him in a new light. Such 
vindictiveness was not supposed to be in his 
nature. All the intensity of twenty years of 
political and official life and religious contro- 
versy had not called forth upon the combined 
enemies of all truth, righteousness and prog- 
ress a hundredth part of the terrors of this 
“Reply.” Its assumptions and assurances were 
so extravagant, its denunciations so violent, its 
claims to personal superiority so heroic that it 
fairly dazed the public and for the moment 
paralyzed the masters. The masters were in 
a most uncomfortable and unfortunate posi- 
tion. He had made them appear to antagonize 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Cyrus Pierce, George B. 
Emerson and others. Like magic the social, 
intellectual and progressive political leaders 
rallied as champions of Mr. Mann, who showed 
himself to be a terrific fighter and a merciless 
foe. The peace he offered the masters, pro- 
vided they would offer up Barnum Field as a 
scapegoat, could not be thought of for a 
moment, and Mr. Mann accepted that as a 
challenge from the thirty-one. He enlisted the 
press very generally against the masters and 
took a personal interest in electing members 
of the school board who were his ardent 
friends. It was decided to have a’ vigorous 
examination of the grammar schools and the 
masters petitioned the mayor not to appoint 
either Dr. Howe or Mr. Brigham for either of 
the examinations, but he made each chairman 
of one of the committees therefor. Nothing 
could have been more discomfiting to 
the masters or a greater triumph for Mr. 
Mann, who advised with the committee re- 
garding the removal of several of the masters, 
four of whom soon retired from the service. 
When the results of the examinations, which 
had no single ray of cheer in them, were made 
public eight thousand copies were printed for 
free distribution. It was at such an hour of 
triumph for Mr. Mann that they prepared the 
“Rejoinder” to the “Reply” to the “Re- 
marks” upon his Seventh Report. 


’ 





Education is not intended merely for the assimilation of information. Its real objective 


is to instill the habit cf research in the student. 
form ideas and to weigh his mental reactions in his mind and soul. 


A college course should train the student to 
Charles W. Eliot. 
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AN APPRECIATION 


Fr. BD. 


BOYNTON 


Superintendent, Ithaca, New York 


In the foot-hills of the Adirondacks stood 
a little red schoolhouse, the scene of my story. 
A country school teacher had arranged a 
Christmas program. There was to be a real 
Christmas tree in the evening with real 
presents and candles and the children were to 
bring their parents. There was to be speaking 
and singing. It was planned for weeks before 
and looked forward to as the winter’s event. 

The day finally came. The country-side 
turned out for miles around and the crisp air 
was filled with the jingling of bells, the sound 
of sleighs creaking over the snow, and the 
shouts and laughter of honest, happy folks. 
The 1ittle room was filled to overflowing. And 
such a tree: Laden with toys, and popcorn 
balls, and candies,and mittens, and scarfs, and 
caps, and almost everything one needed to 
wear to school or at home, for the country-side 
had been stirred by this teacher into a real 
effort and the people had brought the family 
presents to hang on the Christmas tree to 
make it more beautiful and the recipients more 
glad for the Greatest Gift to man. And those 
who would be likely not to have presents had 
been diligentiy sought out and they, too, were 
there and glad. 

One such little lad received a wonderful blue 
neck scarf. It probably cost a shilling but it 
was his greatest gift and it would not then or 
now be exchanged for the “pearl of great 
price.” The splendid spruce groaned under its 
load, tor never in its mountain home amidst 
the wintry hills of the Adirondacks had it ever 
been so burdened. 

And such speaking and singing. It was just 
like the speaking and singing which you have 
heard when the soul is awakened. A gather- 
ing of simple, honest folks enjoying a charac- 


teristic gathering. And yet, in that typical 
American group one child was performing, to 
him, a most important part. He had spoken 
that night a selection which his teacher had 
chosen and taught him. Maybe she did not 
fully realize at the time the full import of her 
work, but as she taught him to speak those_ 
simple lines, she was building into that little 
life a hatred for the most atrocious business 
this side of Hell, a hatred for a business whose 
crimes against innocence make the crimes of 
the despicable and unspeakable Turk seem like 
kindergarten plays in comparison. 

Well, the boy grew to manhood and as he 
grew his hatred for this devilish business grew 
as his knowledge of its crimes increased. And 
then he lifted up his voice in school and in col- 
lege and on. the lecture platform and taught 
with increasing force the lesson learned at 
eight years of age from his teacher in a coun- 
try school back in the mountains. That teacher 
is dead, but her spirit still lives to combat the 
evil which she fought. 

Thirty vears after that Christmas this little 
boy went back hundreds of miles to seek out 
his teacher and to tell her what she had been 
to him in all of the intervening years. He 
found her in the neighborhood graveyard and 
before the little stone which marked her rest- 
ing place, gave an account of his stewardship. 

Yes, it was a simple exercise which this 
country school teacher, a mere girl, had staged 
that night, but she had seen her opportunity, 
made the most of it, and waited. This is what 
she taught the lad :— 

“I’m a little temperance boy just eight years old, 

And I love temperance better than gold. 

I'll taste not, touch not, handle not the wine, 

For every little boy like me the temperance pledge should 
sign. 
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TWO 
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BABIES 
(A Yuletide Meditation.) 


WILL CHAMBERLAIN 


Yankton, South Dakota 


Two babies laughed, as babies do, 
Beneath Judea’s sky of blue. 

Each tumbled in the yellow dust, 

As normal infants almost must 

If they some day attain the brawn 

And tint that’s good to look upon. 

Each cried, betimes, or darkly scowled, 
Then cooed the lips that had but howled. 


These babies lost their babyhood, 

And sturdy lads and agile stood 

Before the world, and sang and dreamed 

And romped and ran and brightly beamed. 

Lo, slipped the years away, and then 

These babes, these boys were full-fledged men. 
One was the Christ, the Unforgot, 

The other’s name—Iscariot. 


I shall not tell the rest—it’s told 
A thousand times a thousand fold, 


Each passing day. The 


bloody 


coins, the bitter tree 


Need claim no added word from me. 
I choose to picture two wee tots, 
Both innocent of human blots, 

Who rolled upon the Syrian sod, 
Both pure almost—why not ?—as God. 
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The vitalized recitation is not offered as a 
universal panacea for making dullards into 
Danie: Websters; but it is propounded as a 
possible solution for the prevention of making 
potential Daniel Websters into dullards. For 
habits of idleness, now unfortunately prevalent 
in our schools, will give way to habits of in- 
dustry only when sufficient interest is injected 
into the work to inspire the pupil to greater 
effort, because he can see results. The present 
method of recitation is too stilted and bookish, 
and bears too little relation to the real prob- 
lems of life. 

Too many who might be saved for greater 
accomplishment in life are falling by the way- 
side from various causes, but probably the chief 
of these causes is lack of interest in school 
work. The writer has proven beyond a reason- 
able doubt that interest in any study in the 
curriculum may be greatly enhanced by a com- 
plete revolution in the present obsolete method 
of conducting a class recitation. Like all revo- 
lutions, in order to be effective it must extend 
clear through the University. 

The average recitation just happens without 
plan, design, or malice aforethought; and 
usually there is not a link in it between ab- 
stract memory, reasoning, and the art of con- 
structive thinking, if indeed the last two quali- 
ties (which seem desirable everywhere except 
the schoolroom) are dragged in at all. 

Only thus can the chronic bluffer be discour- 
aged from practicing his time-honored art, and 
glittering generalities largely suppressed. A 
mew interest can be instilled into the subject 
which will eventually amount to inspiration to 
the learner, bringing him to a realization of 
the homily that he gets out of a subject what 
he puts into it. Thus gradually a spirit of 
work can be substituted for the spirit of 
loafing. ; 

All along the line too much emphasis is 
placed on hearing and seeing and not enough 
upon doing. Participation is the keynote of 
education. A football coach could hardly hope 
to develop a strong team if he insisted on 
carrying the ball; yet many a teacher is try- 
ing to develop a strong student by doing his 
thinking for him. Professor Miller of the 
University of Wisconsin has stated an obvious 
fact when he says: “Thinking is an essential 
element in mental growth, and takes place only 
when a problem is involved.” 

Then again the recitation is too general and 
impersonal. The challenge must be definite 
and should touch life on all sides. The teacher 
must, therefore, make a new alignment of sub- 
ject matter, and adopt a better plan of presen- 
tation. 


THE VITALIZED RECITATION 


H. CULP 


Superintendent of Schools, Tripp, South Dakota 
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Educators are using such terms as: “Co- 


operative undertaking,” “problem method,” 
“project method,” “socialized recitation,” 
“laboratory recitation,” “drill section,” and 


“motivation.” A combination of all these, the 
vitalized recitation, is possibly a remedy for 
our recitation ills. 

The experiment in the Tripp schools has beey 
gratifying to both pupils and teachers. In 
some grades it has caused a mental awaken- 
ing. Experimentation and observation in physi- 
ology have vitalized it; while town-meetings, 
tea parties, explorers, pageants, and games 
have made history a live subject. In arith- 
metic the appeal is personal and pupils are 
anxious to secure results. Rapid drill, playing 
farmer, business man, or employer, give the 
subject a new appeal. Special reports, trav- 
elogues, games and wide reading cause the 
pupils to know and think geography. 

Lesson hearing as taught at present must 
go. It belonged to a period when books were 
few and expensive. Then the aim of the reci- 
tation was the acquisition of facts. It was the 
teacher’s business to impart knowledge and 
the child’s duty to absorb. : 

The trite statement that members of a class 
are present in body but absent in mind is a 
truism today as yesterday. Every teacher 
knows that one division of the class is usually 
prepared. And as a result of some magic in 
the recitation the teacher hopes to help the 
prepared, and impart knowledge to the unpre- 
pared. Such a procedure is foreign to the 
learning process. The pupils who had previ- 
ously mastered their work wasted their time 
in class, while the other group gained next to 
nothing. 

When the flower of our high schools fail 
to convince the College Entrance Board regard- 
ing their fitness, into what abysmal depths of 
ignorance must be the minds of those who are 
not of the elect? A very few figures will suf- 
fice: 75 per cent. of the students examined in 
Virgil in 1915 failed to make a mark of 
per cent., while more than 40 per cent. failed to 
make 60 per cent. in geometry. Business en- 
terprises, colleges and high schools have all 
declared open season in criticising the product 
of our school system. Business passes the re- 
sponsibility to the college, the college to the 
high school, and high school to the grades. 
This is the merry old American game (im 
ported from Europe, but given a characteris 
tically American meaning) of “passing the 
buck.” But unfortunately the student is the 


goat in this game, and it never takes very 
iong for the business world to separate the 
goats from the sheep. Weighing all the evr 
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dence for and against real accomplishment in an 
ordinary recitation, it is painfully evident that 
there can be no just penalties exacted for the 
skipping of classes. 

In two experiments reported by Dr. Ernest 
Horn, of the University of Iowa, two classes 
of about the same ability were given the same 
assignments. After studying forty-five min- 
utes, one section recited on the lesson, while 
the other section studied the lesson another 
forty-five minutes. After the second forty- 
five minutes both sections took the same test, 
and the class that did not have the benefit (?) 
of the recitation did slightly better than the 
class that did. The second experiment in a 
difierent subject pointed to the same conclusion 
as the first. In both cases the assignment was 
highly motivated and focalized. Superintendeut 
‘Workman of Villisca, Iowa, reports that in the 
case of unmotivated assignments, the pupils 
who go to class do somewhat better than those 
who use the time for study. Dr. F. S. Breed, 


of the University of Chicago, found that the 
students who had the supposed advantage of 
the supervised study did nearly as well as 
not so favored. 
teachers 
supervised 


He further 
receive special 
study, a 


those who were 
reports that when 
training in conducting 
slight gain is evident. 

The writer has asked teachers what they 
thought they accomplished in certain recita- 
tions and then checked the class according to 
the teacher’s opinion. In every case the 
teachers overestimated the results and were 
astounded at the average attainment. 

There is nothing esoteric in the learning proc- 
ess. It must be definite and can be made so 
provided the learner has a clearly defined goal 
that he may know where ke is headed for, plus 
sufficient mental energy to enable him to 
reach that goal. True, this latter quality can- 
not be supplied at any price to all learners; 
but to him who hath more can be given, while 
from him who hath not, it is to be hoped that 
not so much shall be taken away. 


EDUCATION 


The practice of singling out a pupil and ask- 
ing him a question which he may or may not 
know is a waste of time. No two students 
need the same treatments nor do they have the 
same difficulties. Too many recitations are vainly 
spent on the dullard, or lazy student; conse- 
quently little constructive work is introduced. 
The procedure should be: Assignment, drill on 
previous day’s lesson, questions from pupils, 
and constructive work. Usually the construc- 
tive element should be the major part of the. 
recitation, and it should take the form best 
adapted to secure the desired results. Arrange- 
ments should be made for individual help that 
differences may be cleared away. The ques- 
tions which the pupils ask in class should be 
short and to the point, and always pertinent to 
the subject; for the assignment is made the 
first clearing house of probable difficulties. 

The class should be an exploring party with 
the teacher as the guide, and the text as the 
guide book. The guide must be a real leader 
lest the exploring party be lost. The pupils 
must feel the thrill of the explorer in finding 
new rivers, inspiring views, or some new prod- 
uct. There is romance and progress in such 
a program, and here is found the for 
real scholarship. After the pupil meets the 
challenge of the explorer, it is desirable and 
profitable to have the enjoy the new 
landscape, the new fruit, the exciting adven- 
ture, or the new mountain peak. Competition, 
emulation, and pride in work well done, are 
given a proper emphasis; and a work spirit 
permeates the whole process. 

It is admitted that it takes a lot of thought 
and energy to get away from inherited forms, 
and rejuvenate the recitation. Such effort, 
however, will yield dividends which can easily 
be measured in terms of efficiency and satis- 
faction. The keynote of the business world to- 
day is efficiency; and this is a very vitalized 
world. Then why not start the individual right 
by giving him the benefit of the vitalized reri- 
tation? 


basis 


class 





Down the dark future, 


through long generations, 


The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease ; 


And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 


I hear once more the voice of Christ say: “Peace!” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 


The blast of War's great organ shakes the skies! 


But, beautiful as songs of the immortals, 


The holy melodies of love arise. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, dean of men, 
University of Illinois, has written an_ heroic 
letter to all parents of students in that institu- 
tion who own automobiles. The letter indicted 
the automcbile as a “waster of time and 
money,’ an encourager of loafing and immor- 
ality and a factor in poor scholastic standing. 
“ Whatever of drinking and stealing and sexual 
immorality exists among the college students 
is largely in connection with the automobile,” 
the letter reads. “The passion for driving 
seems often to stimulate other passions and 
unconyentionalities and actual immorality often 
results. Youth is perhaps no more irrespon- 
sible than it always has been, but the automo- 
bile is an unnecessary evil and an added temp- 
tation to loafing and moral irresponsibility.” 
The letter points out that the university has 
made no regulations about = student-owned 
automobiles and does not wish to do so, but it 
calls upon parents for co-operation. Recently 
several college fraternities passed rules regu- 
lating the use of automobiles owned by mem- 
bers. The majority of these specify that 
machines can be used only on week-erds and 
college holidays or for actual. business  pur- 


poses. 


HENRY N. SHERWOOD, state  superin- 
tendent-elect of Indiana, had a_ plurality of 
145,000. [t is his first campaign as a candidate 
for anv office. Hle has been a teacher of educa- 
tion, first in the Normal School at Danville, Ii- 
diana, with Jonathan Rigdon, then at Frank- 
fort. He had no opposition for the nomina- 
tion. Mr. Burris, whom he succeeds, assumes 
the management of the State Normal School 
at Muncie, Indiana, on December 1. The 
school is now an independent State Normal 
School, and he becomes principal instead of 
dean. 


ETHEL GARDNER, president, Milwaukee 
Teachers’ Association, president, 
Teachers’ Department of the N. E. A., 
has made the first real challenge of the platoon 
system. Miss Gardner is too brilliant and too 


Classroom 
1921-22, 


much in earnest for her challenge to go un- 
answered. Dr. Charles L. Spain of Detroit is 
abundantly equipped to meet Miss Gardner’s 
statement. It is now a statement of fact and 
not a matter of opinion as regards the platoon 
functioning in Detroit. 


BERT COOPER. Missouri State Teachers’ 
College, Maryville, Missouri, has the reputation 
in Nebraska of makine the best addresses on 
rural schools of any one who comes to thit 
state Professor Perry G. Holden of — the 
International Harvester Company affirms that 
Bert Cooper’s addresses are masterpieces. 


WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THLY DO 
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HARRIS HART, state 
Virginia, is not only making Virginia’s greatest 
record of educational progress, but in heroism 
and wisdom he has high rank among the state 
superintendents of the country. He has 
specialized in consolidating small high schools, 
which is highly important and is more easily 
done than is the consolidation of elementary 
schocis, because the pupils are older. 

“In Virginia there are now 123° standard 
four-year high schools, with an enrollment of 
from thirty-five to fifty pupils. The instruc- 
tion in these schools last year cost $81.56 per 
pupil, which includes the salaries paid to 
teachers but does not include the cost of main- 
taining buildings, heating, upkeep, equipment, 
supplies, and other overhead charges. The per 
capita cost of instruction in the 110 four-year 
accredited high schools with an enrollment of 
fiftv-cne to seventy-five was $62.24; the cost 
in the forty-eight schools with an enrollment 
of seventy-six to 100 was $58.02; in the forty- 
two high schools with an enrollment of 101 to 
150, $52.27; in the nine high schools with an 
enroliment of 201 to 300, $48.18. 

“One-third of the public accredited high 
schools in Virginia last year had an enrollment 
of from thirty-five to fifty pupils, costing 
$81.56 per capita, or, in other words, the per 
pupil cost of instruction alone in these schools 
was 69 per cent. more than in schools with an 
enrollment of from 200 to 300 pupils. The 
small schools do not as a rule pay large 
enough salaries to attract teachers of the same 
preparation and experience as those giving 
instruction in the larger schools. Otherwise, 
the per capita cost in the smail schools weuld 
run still higher. ; 

“But the problem of the small school is not 
alone a financial one. In such schools with 
limited facilities, the small teaching staff. and 
few pupils enrolled, with costs increasing out 
of proportion to returns, it is impossible to 
provide an adequate differentiated course of in- 
struction to meet the varying needs of indi- 
vidual pupils, whether considered from the 
standpeint of aptitude. of intelligence, of inter- 
est, or of vocational bent. This means practi- 
cally every child must take the same course 
of instruction as every other child regardless 
of individual differences. 

“Pupils are about as different mentally as 
they are physically, which means that dif- 
ferent courses of instruction with different 
vocational emphases must be provided in the 
modern high school, which is now attended by 
pupils from every type of home, with varying 
cultural and vocational backgrounds. Such de- 
mands can be met only by the larger schools, 


and these demands are certainly more vital, 
hecause they involve childhood itself 


” 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 








"= cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 


Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help 
bear the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of 
Quarantine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You = “Sc2*5 Tails You Win" 

- ° . Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor | 

It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or a =. a 

Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine the best provision for such | 

ou to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- an emergency is the Teachers | 

y » ps y emergency 

fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent. increase y{SUaty a ee of 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established teacher’ is well and has an 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- —~ 2 iS , Comparatively 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month (jij; provie tor catanvauin 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- It is a case in which you win 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental Ly yen win or lose. If 
: ; ° ot meet the catas- 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. treghe ven ave lis dash aad 


if you do you are in luck. | 


Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon ~~ reads or tails, you win.” 
Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our " 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all Free Information Coupon 
over America who have experienced what it means to have To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
the T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. Lincoln, Neb. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall _I am interested in knowing about 
- , 3 P re B s. 
oe ~ ave = particulars of how we protect Teachers. Shdle shter Gak tee ef te 
ease do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411.C.U.BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA , *“*""~ 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Do you Know abt 
Philadelphia's Ge 


The making of Good Citizens! 
To be a good citizen requires education. 
Producing these citizens is a great force—our Public Sq 


The raw material used consists largely of the children of tiean alsc 
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360 Buildings, valued at 70 million dollars. 4 


8,000 Teachers, highly trained and specialized, but not highly paid, who 2 
unselfishly devote their energies to the production of these Good Citizens. 


In the School plants at present under construction as citizens are 


275,000 children, many only able to get part time instruction because of 
lack of facilities. 


23,309 Philadelphia men and women studying at night. 
13,443 foreign-born men and women in Americanization classes. 


15,299 students in summer schools, in haste to make the whole year count. 


6,125 defective children, maimed, undernourished or less than normal f 


mentally or morally; receiving special instruction that they may not be- 
come public charges later on. 


Industrial skilled workers, plasterers, plumbers, etc., are taught trades by Each 
our Public Schools. 


The demand for educated men and women is so great that the present 4 


plants must be brought up to date. Many are insanitary and unsafe and 
should be replaced. 


As 
In 1922 it was estimated that 36 million dollars would bring the Public upc 
School System up to required standards. Of this 20 millions has already 
been used, and the equipment is far from adequate. shc 
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of l§can also use men and women from our own and foreign 
in tiivyho wish to train themselves in some specialty. 


nighi§ Summer 
We Need Now 
40 New Elementary School buildings. 
10 25 Junior High Schools. 


3 Senior High Schools. 
2 Continuation Schools. 
1 Girls’ Trade School. 


1 Trade School Annex for Central High School to replace two unsatisfac- 
tory buildings now in use. 


i] After these demands are met we should plan 


vy Each Year for 


t 4 new schools, one to be a Junior High Schoo} 


As every other industry in this great City is dependent 
upon the quality of Public School production, Philadelphia 
should demand the best equipment for the work. 


JATIONAL BANK 
LARITA 


CENTRAL CITY OFFICE 


1510-1512 Chestnut Street 
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GENERAL SCIENCE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 


CHARLES 


HALLORAN 


Thomas N. Hart Intermediate School, Boston 


Oi all the courses of study offered to the 
pupils of the junior high school none is so 
interesting and yet so practical as that of 
general science; interesting because it is inti- 
inately. tied up with the child’s everyday life, 
and its practicality lies in the fact that it 
enables the pupil to better interpret the en- 
vironment in which he lives. It almost seems 
that the words “science” and “interest” are 
synonymous. 

The aims of this course are many, but we 
shall mention only a few of the most important 
enes such as the tollowing :— 

(1) To help to interpret to the child the en- 
vironment in which he lives. 

(2) To give the child training in scientific 
method and thought. 

(3) To open up new life problems to him. 

(4) To introduce child to science in such a 
way that science may be opened up to him. 

(5) To arouse child’s curiosity and interest so 
that he will be incited to delve further into 
science. 

This course should not be a_ textbook 
course, but a course in observation, and it musi 
net foilow the logical order of science. It 
should rather be concerned with the child’s 
interest and should be so taught that a scien- 
tific attitude of the child’s mind be developed 
rather than to impart merely a great mass of 
facts. Encouragement should be given to 
pupils to construct apparatus for classroom 
work, thus developing in them initiative in at- 
iacking problems. 

The teaching of general science gives the 
pupil some command of his environment and 
trains him to understand the meaning of life 
as interpreted by nature and the common arts. 
it! is firmly believed that this study will 
train the pupil to an appreciation of nature, 
and how to use it in the fulfilment of his life. 
To this end, in these early years, he must learn 
to think clearly about common things, and to 
do simple things. 

The course in general science in the junior 
high school is in no sense a preparatory course 
for the study of physics and chemistry in the 
senior high. school. Its purpose is primarily 
to teach the child to appreciate and understand 
his environment. Whatever subject-matter 
does not tie up intimately with the child’s 
everyday life is discarded, for to pursue such 
subject-matter during the child’s immaturity 
would simply be a waste of time, and this 
would contradict one of the prime functions 
of the junior high school, viz., economy of 
time. 

The work consists in general of a series of 
projects—of problems to be solved by the class. 
The study of building materials, of fuel, of air, 


of water, of insects, of birds, bacteria, of simple 
machines, electricity, flowers, plants and fruits, 
etc., comprises the usual course. Such work is 
well adapted to the age of the pupils. It 
awakens and holds their interest. It appeals to 
their explorative nature. It affords a valuable 
means of enabling them’ to discover and ex- 
press their own preferences, and it gives infor- 
mation of practical value in their homes. It 
supplements admirably the training in hygiene, 
and is easily correlated with the work in com- 
munity civics. 

The work of grades seven and eight leads 
gradually to the work of grade nine, which 
is intended to be identical with introductory 
science in the first year of the high school. 

This course in general science offers nothing 
that cannot be easily comprehended by even 
the dullest scholar. As a result there is inter- 
est in the study. The pupils are at a stage of 
life when they wish to know the “why” and 
“wherefore” of everything concerning their 
environment. This natural craving for knowl- 
edge is fully satisfied by the course in general 
science. 

It is very wrong for any teacher of science 
to curb this natural curiosity and desire to 
know things. She must be very active in con- 
trolling the subject-matter of the course, and 
should strive to get statement of problems 
from pupils. She must aim to secure the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the pupils. 
There should be demonstrations in many dif- 
ferent ways, for a change in method from time 
to time makes for interest. The teacher should 
have no set method, but should allow a certain 
freedom on the part of the class, for a subject 
such as general science demands it. The dis- 
cipline of this class must be free and easy, but 
order must prevail. 

Many times in the course of a science lesson 
when a certain thing is being shown or a 
demonstration is given by the teacher, the 
pupils, in their eagerness, leave their seats 
and crowd around the teacher. The teacher 
becomes panic-stricken and_ severely repri- 
mands them and tells them never to do such 
a disorderly thing again. But this is where 
she makes a very grave mistake, for she thus 
dampens their enthusiasm and interest in the 
lesson. She should consider the crowding 
around her as a compliment to her teaching, 
since the pupils were only showing in a_ per- 
fectly logical and natural manner their keen 
interest and enthusiasm. It is the superior 
teacher only who can arouse ‘a class of pupils 
to such enthusiasm. 

How can this enthusiasm be accounted for? 
Wherein does the interest lie? Up to very 
recent years the science course in the seventh 
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William Bishop Owen 

President of the Chicago Normal School 
and President of the N. E. A., 1923 
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New Teaching Methods Required 
New Material 
Educators everywhere were quick to 
realize that Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia . .. with its fagtinating 
interest, its great collection of pictures 
and its new type of articles... . sup- 
plied the material that made new 
teaching methods practicable for every 
classroom from the 4th grade through 
the 8th. Visual education, Motiva- 
tion, the Problem-Project . . . Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia not only 
made these dreams realities, but at 
the same time greatly reduced the 
teacher’s ever-growing burden. 
Enthusiasm of Teachers is Matched 
by Praise of Pupils 

Teachers found in Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia a new type of 
material. With a minimum of adapta- 
tion, they could use its articles, its 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


8000 HALFTONE ILLUSTRATIONS 


10 VOLUMES + 4000 PAGES + 
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valanche of approval 
from the educators of America 


rom teachers, principals, superintendents . . . from university 
professors and presidents of normal schools... from the 








leading members of the N. E. A. in every state of the Union 
. .. came an avalanche of praise when Compton’s Pictured 


Encyclopedia was first published. 


pictures, its motivated paragraphs to 
enrich every school subject. Students 
found Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia a supplementary text book that 
was literally charming. 


4 Real Service” —W. B. OWEN 


“You have done a real service in preparing 
this useful encyclopedia,” writesWilliam Bishop 
Owen, President of the Chicago Normal School 
and President of the N. E. A., 1923. ‘It is 
modern, simple, clear, accurate, reliable, attrac- 
tive and stimulating. It would be a great aid 
to the cause of education if every teacher in 
America could have a set available to help her 
and the children in their work.” 


Almost from the time COMPTON’S was pub- 
lished two years ago, it has been breaking sales 
records to teachers. and schools. ..and sales 
are rapidly increasing week by week. Have you, 
too, discovered the great teaching possibilities 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia? Write 
today for sample pages and special terms. 
Address: Dept. 32, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago. 


Should Be in Every Classroom 


° 
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SPECIAL NOTICE to TEACHERS 


New Book of Over Forty Practical 
Problem-Projects Just Off the Press 
Send for it At Once 


In view of the increasing interest in Project teach- 
ing and the desire of teachers to secure practical 
help on this most modern method of teaching, the 
publishers of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
have had prepared, by a leading authority, this 
book of Practical Problem-Projects containing 
several Projects for each grade from the Fourth to 
the Ninth inclusive. Each Project has been used 
in a system that for fifteen years has been experi- 
menting with and developing the Project Method. 
Each Project is carefully worked out with details 
explaining every step in its development and 
correlation. To the best of our knowledge, this 
book is the most practical, most advanced and 
most authoritative book of Projects yet published. 
We will mail you one copy if you will send us 
merely the cost of mailing—20 cents. Regular price 
of additional copies —35 cents. 

Just wrap two dimes in heavy paper and enclose 
them in an envelope with this coupon 


seceeeeeseeeee COUPON seeneeees eee 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 32 

58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Send me one copy of your nuw hook 
Practical Problem Projects, as advertised. | en 
close 20c. 
Name 
Address 
School 
Position 
\ 
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and eighth years meant very little to the pupil. 
He was given a mass of facts and informa- 
tion from a textbook to learn. Much of this 
he could not understand, for it was not related 
to his own experience, to his own everyday life. 
Very few children are interested in the ab- 
stract. They like to visualize the subjects 
they are studying. Their interest lies in the 
concrete because the concrete makes the sub- 
ject real to them. The course in general 
science as given now in these same grades deals 
directly with the pupil’s environment, with the 
things that happen every day in his experience. 
The selection of each teaching unit has been 
made solely on the basis of direct and univer- 
sal value. 

Can the pupil translate the knowledge and 
experience acquired into actual service for his 
own welfare? This is the real measuring-stick 
of the junior high school course in general 
science. 

The best method of teaching general science 
is the project-problem method. Each project 
is developed by a series of closely knit prob- 
lems, arranged carefully, to bring out the 
scientific principles involved. 

Self-activity on the part of the pupil is thus 
stimulated. The pupil becomes an active par- 
ticipant in the solving of problems. He is 
given an opportunity to exercise and train his 
powers of observing and reasoning. No previ- 
ous experience is assumed. Most of the ex- 
periments can be performed by boys and girls 
of this age. The development of problems de- 
pends upon’ thought-provoking questions. 
Science teaching is a failure unless it is con- 
nected with something that men do out in life. 

The teacher should get some expert to talk 
to the class about the boiler-room; the janitor 
to give the practical side; the school physician 
to obtain bacteria culture dishes. Let the 
manual-training teacher do his part by direct- 
ing the pupils in the making of apparatus for 
the work. Frequent use should be made of 
parks, museums, and the like. 

If we are to teach science successfully in the 
junior high, our teaching must be closely allied 
with the interests and background of the pupils. 
We must get our point of attack and our 
succeeding advance from the child and not the 
object, as in the formal lessons of yesterday. 
Just as soon as the teacher touches upon things 
that pertain to the child’s everyday life, at 
once an atmosphere of enthusiastic interest is 
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created. Such an interest comes naturally. It 
is not the result of stimulation. Stimulated 
interest is of very little real worth. 

The pupils should be taught and encouraged 
to collect materials and make apparatus at 
home. They should be taught to keep a record 
of their work in science. This record should 
consist of statements of the problems, appara- 
tus used in performing the experiment, and the 
conclusions drawn as result of experiments. 
This will develop in the pupil habits of scien- 
tific thought. 

We hear much of the socialized recitation at 
the present time, but this method is not new 
by any means. The clever science teacher has 
always used it, and a good lesson in general 
science could not be carried on without it. 

This course, properly taught, offers many 
socializing opportunities. The organizing of 
the pupils into science clubs is of great value. 
Specialized clubs are very popular indeed. 
These encourage the pupils to pursue the study 
of science still further. They make for in- 
creased interest and enthusiasm. In the class 
the pupils do all the work. The teacher is 
merely an on-looker. If she is clever, she will 
get them to develop the problem. 

The following incident will emphasize what 
has been said above in regard to the socialized 
recitation and socializing opportunities offered 
by this course. During the course of a recent 
lesson on electricity one of my pupils raised a 
question to the effect that he connected up 
some dry cells to some electric bulbs but no 
light resulted. I had this pupil state to the 


‘class just exactly what he had done. When 


he had finished, nearly half the boys in the 
class raised their hands and volunteered to 
explain to the boy the reason for the failure of 
the experiment. I told the boy to bring into 
class next ‘time his apparatus and he will per- 
form the experiment before the class. The 
latter will decide why the experiment fails. 
When the class ended its session, I had re- 
quests from about fifteen boys who wished to 
bring into school their apparatus of different 
kinds and explain various experiments that 
they performed at home. To these requests 
I was only too willing to acquiesce, for I con- 
sidered it an evidence of their enthusiastic in- 
terest in the subject. If more of such a thing 
could be encouraged by teachers, there would 
be no doubt as to the success of the teaching 
of this subject. 





¢ 
: 
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School life, to achieve its purpose, must be real life. The success of a teacher’s work 
is measured by the ability of the child ta make his full contribution to the society in 
which he lives.—Agnes Winn, director, Division of Classroom Service, National Education 


\ssociation, Washington,, D.C, 
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Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


In which Miss Georgia Alexander of Indianapolis 
and Dr. John Dewey of Columbia University com- 
bine theory and practice in a pupil’s Arithmetic 
which teaches the child to think. Problems are 
numerous, reviews frequent, oral work constant. 
2, 3, and 6 book series. 


Horace Mann 
New Second Reader 


The New Seconp Reaper; like its recently published 
predecessors, the New Primer and the New First 
Reaper, takes advantage of the cumulative effect of 
a series of related incidents and situations woven 
together into a complete story. Interesting, new, 
and of permanent value. Illustrations all in color. 
Teacher's Edition now ready. 


Woodburn & Moran’s 


Histories and Civics 


The Makers of America (5th yr.) 

Introduction to American History (6th yr.) 
Elementary American History (7th and 8th yrs.) 
The American Community (8th yr. and Jr. H. S.) 
The admirable organization and the clear, dramatic 
style of the authors vivify history and civics, and 
give them meaning and interest. Brimming over 
with the spirit of good citizenship. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and memory lags, 

fatigue .is the result. School teachers, 

clergymen, architects, and. 
all professions that demand 
brain work or concentration 
on difficult problems need 
HORSFORD’S ACID 
PHOSPHATE. 


It increases nerve force and 
muscular power, the inclination 
for work returns. 

A teaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water. 

Refreshes and stimulates. 
Mental an‘ physical weariness 
disappear. 

Non-alceholic. Scientifically 
prepared. Constant in quality. 


All Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I. 
W-493-24 
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BUSINESS TRAINING 
PLUS 


BUSINESS 


EDUCATION 


“Technical business training leads to employment; business education to employmen 
and advancement. Business Education qualifies for promotion.”’ 


Gregg business books are vocational and educational. They function in the busi- 
ness office and in life. The series includes modern books for every phase of commer- 


cial education as follows: 


Advertising and Salesmanship 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Business Arithmetic 

Business Spelling 

Business English and Correspondence 


Business Organization and Administration 


Commercial Education Monographs 
Pedagogy 
Course of Study 
Lesson Plans 
Tests, ete. 
Commercial French 


Commercial Law 

Commercial Spanish 
Economics 

English Composition and Rhetoric 
Mathematics ‘ 
Office Practice and Procedure 
Rapid Calculation 

Secretarial Studies 

Shorthand 

Stationery 

Typewriting 


You are invited to measure these books by the standards of modern business practice, technique, 
pedagogy, and educational content. 








THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





LONDON 
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REPORTS FROM TRE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those whe send im Reports and Documents will 


progressive movements.] 

VIRGINIA FORGING AHEAD 

Between 1920 and 1922 Virginia’s appropria- 
tion for the support of public education in- 
creased from $3,299,000 to $5,391,000, a gain of 
63 per cent. Expenses by the counties and dis- 
tricts for public education increased from 
$5,937,000 to $12,307,000, a gain of 107 per cent. 

During the same period the value of school 
property mounted from $22,922,000 to $32.,- 
856,000, an excess of nearly $10,000,000 of the 
school property value in 1910, according to the 
Virginia Journal of Education. The average 
daily attendance increased by nearly 50,000 
from 1920 te 1922. In twenty years the value 
of school property has increased from $8,535,000 
to $39,083,000. 

The average salaries of teachers increased from 
$268 in 1910 to $727.52 in 1923, or nearly 250 per 
cent. The per capita cost of education in the state 
increased from $10.67 to $39.27, or nearly 300 
per cent. The school term increased from 140 
days to 158. The number of teachers with 
higher than first grade certificate increased 
from 2,820 to 8,835. 

Besides these statistical gains are the less 
tangible evidences of progress among the 
teachers themselves in the way of profes- 
sional spirit and in a seeking of more sub- 
stantial academic training for their work. On 
the administrative side are to be observed 
more business-like methods applied to the 
management oi public school affairs. Rightful 
recognition is also coming to the classroom 
teacher as the important factor in the instruc- 
tional process for which the whole public 
school system exists. 

—@—— 


WHAT IS THE PUBLIC THINKING ABOUT ITS 
SCHOOLS? 


Criticisms of and comments on education, 
appearing in newspapers and magazines, are, 
without doubt, potent factors in determining 
public sentiment regarding this branch ot 
public service. J. R. Edwards, formerly State 
High School inspector for North Dakota. gives 
a summary of these views in the American 
Educational Digest for November. 

His conclusions are, first, that the public is 
firmly of the opinion that extensive public edu- 
catton is both wise and necessary. Second, 
that the public is very willing to support the 
entire school system adequately. Third, that 
the public is anxious to continue and to in- 
crease -!ts patronage of the schools. Fourth, 
that the public desires to support the teachers 
and to co-operate to a large degree; but that 
the public is in no mood, longer, for education 
unless the results are far more satisfactory 
in many respects. Finally, that the public feels 
that in some way the schools are sorting out 


check sotably important and 


the very best and doing something for them; 
doing less for those a little less favored by 
nature and economic status; tolerating a few 
more; but casting out too many to be gathered 
up by the factories, street repairers, and the 
like to become merest cogs in the division of 
modern industry. 
isnsilisinni 
PARTICIPATION OF CHICAGO SCHOOLS IN CIVIC 
SERVICE 

The Board of Education, Chicago, recently 
decided that participation in community ser- 
vice, while an agreeable duty, must be fore- 
seen and made a regular part of the year’s 
program. 

For this year, therefore, the Board has de- 
cided that the schools should participate, to a 
reasonable extent, in work in the School Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society; Red Cross; Hospital Ser- 
vice; Clean-up Week; Boy Scouts; Girl Scouts 
or Camp Fire Girls. 

This relieves the schools from participation 
in other civic activities during this year. 
(American Educational Digest.) 

—_o0—_ 


THE COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM IN INDIANA 


In 1922-1923, says State Superintendent Ben- 
jamin J. Burris of Indiana in his report on the 
county school system of that state, the total 
current expenditure in Indiana per pupil en- 
rolled was, for the elementary schools in the 
townships, $54.55; in the cities, $52.89; for the 
high schools in the townships, $117.63; in the 
cities, $94.88. 

For deficiencies in the rural schools that are 
due to a lack of financial support the cure is 
increased funds. The cure for antiquated 
school systems is better organization and 
administration. 

In his report Superintendent Burris dis- 
cusses what is meant by a county school sys- 
tem, and then presents the distinctive differ- 
ences in the county school systems now in use. 


——_o——_- 


Let not the teacher crawl off in some cranny 
and spin for himself a cocoon of professionalism ; 
let him go out in the world and see and know 
things, read the best magazines, and get inti- 
mate with the men of affairs who keep the 
community going. Let him be_ progressive 
without being a faddist, well informed without 
being a pedant, strong in his opinions without 
being an egotist, and enthusiastic without 


being an enthusiast. One teacher of this sort is 
worth more to a school than a whole army 
of professional Ichabod Cranes who are stuffed 
to the eye with psychology and pedagogy, but 
who do not know what is going on in the 
neighborhood.—Berks County Bulletin. 
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tance that has ever been published. There has 
never been a study of a noble American family 
for two hundred years except this study by A. E. 
Winship. 


a record as this and there is no other study-of 
this family. 


five years ago and had a large sale and great in- | 
fluence, has been out of print for some time. In 
response to numerous requests, we have decided 
to republish it. 


America should read this remarkable study in 
education and heredity. 


HEREDITY 


JUKES-EDWARDS FAMILIES & 


This is the greatest contrast of family inheri- 


There is no other American family with such 





The book, which was first published twenty- | 


Every superintendent, principal and teacher in 


In book form, $1.00 postpaid. Send orders to | 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Every Teacher Should 
Go to College 


The college degree means more every 
year. It is essential to the best appoint- 
ments and the best salaries. Its training 


broadens your outlook and greatly . 


increases your opportunities for service. 


Make the Most of Yourselves by 
coming to 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


for the Bachelor’s or Master’s degree. 
Two Year course (added to 2 years of 
normal school or college) and Part 
Time Courses. 


Write for catalog. 
A. H. WILDE, Ph. D., Dean 

















675 Boylston Street, Boston 



































Business Schools Everywhere 


are adopting for instruction purposes 
the latest Remington Model—the new 
Quiet 12. 

Never before—since the founding 
of the typewriter industry—has a new 
model of a writing machine won such 
immediate popularity with both teach- 
ers and students. 

The triumph of the Quiet 12 Reming- 
ton in the schools parallels its triumph 
in the business world—and is due to 
the same causes. To understand these 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 


causes, it is enough to sit down before 
this new Remington and try it your- 
self. Then you will realize that here 
is a typewriter possessing an all-around 
efficiency far surpassing any of the 
standards to which you have been ac- 
customed. These remarkable results 
have been obtained through many re- 
finements of construction which com- 
bine to make the operation of the 
machine simpler and quieter, and the 
day’s work easier, bigger and better. 














REMINGTO} 


STANDARD SINCE THE 
INVENTION OF THE 
WRITING MACHINE 
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THE PLYMOUTH FLAGSTAFF. 


Near the little schoolhouse in Plymouth, Vt., which 
stands on the site of the one in which Calvin Coolidge 
was taught the three R’s, is a flagstaff, the gift of the Sons 
of the Revolution of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. It is dedicated to Captain John Coolidge, a soldier 
of the Revolution and great-grandfather of the President 
of the United States. Until recently it stood on the west 
wing of the old part of the State House in Boston, over 
the executive chamber. It was presented to the town of 
Plymouth, November 22, 1924, with impressive ceremonies 
conducted in the little village church. 

Walter Gilman Page, a well known Boston artist, was 
chairman of the committee of arrangements. Brief ad- 
dresses were given by Frederic W. Cook, Secretary of 
State, Massachusetts, and W. W. Stickney, former Gover- 
nor of Vermont. The presentation was made by Welling- 
ton Wells, member of the Massachusetts Senate, and 
president of the Sons of the Revolution. After calling 
attention to the characteristics of the early settlers of New 
England, and giving a sketch of the life of Captain John 
Coolidge, the speaker said :— 4 

“How much of the sturdy qualities of this patriot were 
due to the teachings he received at a school of this type 
we cannot tell, but we do know that some of the greatest 
and most famous men of our nation received practically 
their entire education from the class of school of which 
this building is a correct example. 

“When we stop for a moment to contrast our present 
machinery of education, so complex, so complete and so 
general in its public service, with that almost primitive 
medium of imparting knowledge, we marvel at the results 
the earler instrument of teaching achieved. 

“And now the Sons of the Revolution, for the purpose 
of commemorating the illustrious services of your former 
townsman of revolutionary days and in the hope that, as 
symbolizing the successful achievements of the men of that 
period, they may prove an inspiration and help to the 
groups of pupils who shall gather here year by year, pre- 
sent to this ancient town this flag and staff.” 


Highest spot in the United States 14,776 feet above the 
lowest. : 
a an 
VIRGINIA NOTES. 
CARTER W. WORMELEY 


A new plan for exhibiting the work being done by the 
eighty-seven departments of vocational agriculture in the 
rural high schools of Virginia has just been tried out at 
several of the fairs of the state. A composite exhibit was 
made up to illustrate the accomplishments of at least one 
boy in vocational agriculture from each school represented 
instead of attempting to depict the general work in agri- 
culture as offered in the several schools. The exhibit was 
shown at Roanoke, Lynchburg, Petersburg and Suffolk. 

The Powhatan High School told the story of Irvin 
Martin as an agricultural pupil, whose Holstein heifer has 
just completed her first lactation period, having produced 
over 12,000 pounds of milk, which when manufactured 
into cheese at the local factory was sold for $373. He 
has refused $150 for his pure-bred calf. A total of 3523 
actual value was produced during the year. 

The Blacksburg High School told the story of Robert 
Wall, who produced enough food to maintain the average 
family fourteen years, and all of his work was done out 
of school hours during the past three years. 

Critz—The corn enterprise of Charles Via produced 


forty-eight bushels of corn to the acre at a cost of forty- 


two cents as compared with twenty-two bushels per acre 


at a cost of eighty cents for the average farmer of the 
community. 

New Hope.—An Aberdeen-Angus heifer calf was fed 
for six months by William Craun at a profit of $99. 

In six years the agricultural education work in the pub- 
lic schools has increased more than 900 per cent., from 
228 pupils in 1917-18 to 2,175 pupils in 1923-24. 

An increasing percentage of the graduates of the public 
accredited four-year high schools of Virginia is boys, as 
shown in the statistics just tabulated in the State Depart- 
ment of Education as announced by State Superintendent 
Harris Hart. In 1921-22, 32.6 per cent. of the high school 
graduates of the state were boys; in 1922-23, 35 per cent.; 
last year 40.6 per cent. 

During the World War a large number of boys were 
attracted away from the high schools to meet the insistent 
demands for help at high wages in the various commercial 
and industrial enterprises of the country. That demand 
no longer exists, and it is natural for boys to turn to the 
schools for that training which the war itself demonstrated 
on every hand as essential in leadership. It would appear 
that last year’s graduating class showed for the first time 
the real effect of the new interest on the part of boys in 
securing education of primary importance in all subsequent 
training or endeavor. 

The total number of high school graduates last year in- 
creased twelve per cent. over the year before; a total of 
5,886 boys and girls received diplomas last June. 

The aggregate high school enrollment of the state is 
approximating nine per cent. of the combined elementary 
and high school enrollment. In an ideal school situation 
it is perhaps safe to say that ten per cent. of the pupils 
should be found in the high schools. Last session a total 
of 44,508 pupils, or a gain of 12.5 per cent. over the year 


* before, were enrolled in standard four-year high schools, 


an increase in enrollment in the cities of 16.4 per cent. and 

in the counties of 10 per cent. 43.4 per cent. of the total 

enrollment was boys, the cities showing a slightly higher 

per cent. of boys in the high schools than the counties. 

The median average daily attendance is now 96.3 per cent. 

for the counties and 96.3 per cent. for the cities. 
a, 

International bankers on October 10 signed an agree- 
ment for a $200,000,000 loan to Germany under the Dawes 
Reparation Plan. The bankers of the United States agree 
to provide $110,000,000 of this amount. 

——9———— 
Men outnumber women 112,176 in Australia. 
a 

The country’s Indian population increased 2,619 in the 
last year and now totals 346,962. Oklahoma still leads the 
states, with 119,989 Indians, and next in order with more 
than 5,000 each are Arizona, 42,841; South Dakota, 23,962; 
New Mexico, 20,834; California, 18,702; Minnesota, 13,- 
920; Montana, 12,953; Washington, 12,264; North Caro- 
lina, 11,949; Wisconsin, 11,236; Michigan, 7,631; Nevada, 
6,157; New York, 6,135; North Dakota, 9,818, and Ore- 
gon, 6,692. The figures do not include some 60,000 In- 
dians who have surrendered their tribal identity and are 
counted in the general population. 

a 

In a special election the voters of San Francisco over- 
whelmingly have endorsed a proposed ten-million-dollar 
bond issue, the proceeds of which will be used to com- 
plete the Hetch-Hetchy water project. This project, when 
completed, will supply the city with water for all purposes 
irom sources in the Sierra Nevadas. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 
BRIEF GUIDE TO THE PROJECT METHOD. By 


James F. Hosic, Columbia University, and Sara E. 
Chase, Springfield, Mass. Cloth. 243 pages. 2126 
Prairie avenue, Chicago, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Company. 

Professor James F. Hosic is one of the eminently sane 
progressive school men who can write and talk about the 
new things without puttering with them or sputtering about 
them. He realizes that “The Project Method” is a good 
idea, but that it is far from ideal in its application. 

He well says there is a limit to the amount of abstract 
theory which workers in the schools, and students prepar- 
ing to join them, can assimilate and apply. 

His main object is to establish a point of view and to 
show how teaching may proceed in accordance with it. 
“However imperfectly we may have interpreted the project 
method, we believe that it is a fruitful concept of living, 
learning, and teaching, destined to influence profoundly the 
educational practices of the future, and that for good. 
Whether it does or not will be determined by the meaning 
which is attached to it and the good sense and skill with 
which the idea is put into practice. The matter is yet in 
the formative stage. There is much confusion and some 
doubt in regard to it. In the long run wise counsels will 
prevail.” ‘i 

Miss Chase is as wholesome in her experimentation and 
as reliable in her demonstration as Mr. Hosic is in his 
theories, and “Brief Guide to the Project Method” is the 
fruitage of caution in the adaptation of the project theory 
by Mr. Hosic and the skilful application of it by Miss 
Chase. 


THE SCHOOL AND COUNTRY LIFE. By Samuel 
Broadfoot McCready. Rural Education Series. Edited 
by Harold W. Foght. Cloth. Illustrated. 307 pages. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 

This first book in the “Rural Education Series,” Harold 
\W. Foght, editor, is a promising beginning for an im- 
portant launching of a valuable educational service. No 
one has the same knowledge of scientific farming in 
Northern Europe, where it is most intense, and in the 
Missouri Valley, where it is being transformed by agri- 
cultural science, that Dr. Foght has, and he has selected 
for his first author the Canadian who is eminently suc- 
cesstul in making botany and nature study the pedagogical 
approach to elementary agriculture as the key to a better 
rural life, by inspiring children in school and through the 
school to make country life their best life. 

The genius of McCready’s book ‘is the story feature. 
There are thirty-eight stories, some literal descriptions of 
real things, and others patterns of charming descriptions 
woven by warp and woot of real things which McCready 
has seen or heard of. All in all it 1s as new as though it 
were true, and more true than it would be if it were not 
new. It is the latest word in real achievement and is the 
forecast of what will soon be new and true. It is photo- 
graphic with vision-camera. 

It is so original that we cannot adequately describe it. 
The whole scheme is built upon faith that any school can 
be a good school if the children will be honest, helpful, 
desire to learn, and wish to have a good school; that 
country life can be made good and better if the school is 
the best that boys and girls can make it. 

We enjoy this new approach to the making of better 
country life so much that we regret that we do not know 


a 


how to review it more attractively. We wish we could 
help our readers to see the opportunity for the country 
school to help farmers to do more and be more for the 
world in this new day. 


IN STORELAND. By Margaret E. Wells, Trenton, N. 
J., and H. Mary Cushman, Philadelphia. Book One, 
Clothing and Notions. Cloth. Illustrated. 200 pages: 
New York, Newark, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco: 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 

Every one interested in children at school and at home 
welcomes something entirely new in substance, in method 
of presentation, or in phrasing of the story, and “In Store- 
land” there is everything new that teacher, children and 
parents desire. 

“Visual Education” is the latest- word in pedagogy. 
What adults see has four times the appeal that everything 
else has in salesmanship. An extensive study has been 
made as to what sells goods in a department store, and the 
report is that eighty-two per cent. of the sales are made by 
appeal to the eye. The F. W. Woolworth Stores would 
have everyone think that they expect to sell because they 
give so much for 5 cents or 10 cents, but everything on sale 
for > or 10 cents is put on sale in the most appealing way. 
They think of the eye as well as of the pocket. We are 
quite sure that no other elementary schoolbook has as large 
a proportion of significant illustrations as has “In Store- 
land.” Of the 191 pages, 94 pages are illustrations of great 
importance both in interest and for information. 

The eleven chapters deal with Cotton Avenue—The Un- 
doing of a Gingham Dress; Linen Lane—The Linen Man 
and his Linen Baby; Silk Street—A Merry-Go-Round; 
Wool Road—A Set of Woolly Pictures; Fur Alley—Furry 
Things on a Vacation; Lace Place—Cobwebs That We Can 
Wear; Leather Corner—The Leather Twins’ Picture 
Puzzle; Notion Aisl—A Business Meeting of Notion 
Families; Hat Circle and Rubber Row. 


Te 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A Text- 
hook for Secondary Schools. By William Backus Guit- 
teau, Ph.D. Cloth. Illustrated. 725 pages. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Dr. Guitteau has demonstrated great skill in keeping 
tully abreast with the times, daring to see that studying 
\merican history in junior and senior high schools in 1925 
is an entirely different proposition than studying it in 1915. 
The World War has given an entirely different interpreta- 
tion to American history in all the past. Some things that 
seemed all important before the World War have slight 
significance now. There is no period of the history of the 
United States that is not liable to need elimination or a 
muffler because of the World War, and Dr. Guitteau has 
the art of knowing where to put on the dimmer. The ac- 
count of “Our Part in the World War” is skilfully and 
discreetly told. Without wavering in the telling of the 
whole truth Dr. Guitteau avoids telling the truth in an 
offensive way. The making of a United States history 
today requires tact in being patriotic, in satisfying the men 
who went overseas and those who were ardent supporters 
of the war and not stir up those who are supercritical of 
patriotic expressions of war enthusiasts. We think Dr. 
Guitteau’s sincere purpose to be true to the letter in every 
statement runs the gauntlet without sacrificing any 
principle. 
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A SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By 
Helen Wodehouse. Cloth. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 

Any earnest student of the history of education should 
read a British book on the subject for every three Ameri- 
can books. British thinking and British writing are more 
thorough, more masterful than ours. This “Survey of the 
History of Education” by Helen Wodehouse is a demon- 
stration of what we have in mind. 

Here are sample interpretations of educational advance: 
“Early thought knows nothing of rights of the individual 
but much of the tribe ... of old customs. 

“About 1500 B. C. Greece was inhabited by a race which 
had reached a considerable degree of civilization along its 
own lines—such lines as we discern most clearly now 
through excavations in Crete. These men possessed and 
passed on to their children, the arts of agriculture and of 
city life; trade of many kinds, craftsmanship in gold and 
bronze, elaborate costume and public games, and an elabor- 
ate religion with human sacrifice... . Upon this people 
there came down, in a process covering many centuries, 
successive splashes and ripples and waves of alien settlers; 
raiders or fugitives or conquerers from the North, them- 
selves pushed by other waves from behind. The fair- 
haired sackers of cities of Homer belong to these new- 
comers who were breaking up the old order.” 

In this fascinating way Miss Wodehouse comes down 
through Greece and Rome, Christendom, through — the 
Middle Ages, through the Renaissance and Reformation to 
Quintillian and Erasmus, to Milton and Comenius, to 
Rousseau, on to our own time and Montessori.” 

The author is -always looking backward and forward at 
the same time. Her camera is always microscopic and 
telescopic. She is always broadcasting. 


THE CITY AND COUNTRY SCHOOL. Edited by 
Caroline Pratt. With a Record of Group Seven by 
Lulu E. Wright. Cloth. Illustrated. 300 pages. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

The E. P. Dutton Company has made many important 
educational contributions, such as the books by Evelyn 
Dewey on Mrs. Harvey's Porter School demonstration and 
“The Dalton Plan,’ and Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart's 
“Moonlight Schools.” This account of Caroline Pratt's 
“City and Country School” in connection with the Bureau 
of Educational Experiments adds another to their famous 
list. We were much interested in this experiment when 
Jean Lee Hunt was with the Bureau of Educational Ex- 
periments. It was exceedingly interesting, even fascinat- 
ing, and this record of the work year by year is one of the 
best contributions that’ the E. P. Dutton Company has 
made. 

We find it wholly impossible to describe “The City and 
Country School” and its predecessor, “The Play School,” 
much less to give any appreciable account of the book. 
Those who have known Miss Dewey’s two books on Mrs. 
Harvey's work and Miss Parkhurst’s and Mrs. Stewart's 
account of her own work in creating the Moonlight Schools 
know what to expect from this “Experimental Practice.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING. By William C. 
Bagley and John A. H. Keith. Cloth. 400 pages. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

The purpose of “American Teachers College Series” of 
which this is the initial volume is to provide all profes- 
sional schools for teachers a series of attractive books 
which will be @n introductory approach to the art of 
teaching various subjects by the latest methods, and the 
science of education as it is interpreted by thoughtful 
leaders of today. 

There will always be a well defined distinction between 
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the Art of Teaching or Subject Methods and the Science 
oi Education in its modern scientific aspects, which is of 
the highest importance at this time. 

An interesting example of the original approach to the 
various topics considered is that on “The Teaching Pro- 
fession.”. The total number of teachers in the United 
States is 25,000 more than lawyers, clergymen, engineers, 
trained nurses, physicians, dentists, osteopaths, veterinar- 
ians, and civil engineers. There is a teacher for 139 popu- 
lation; a physician for 481; a trained nurse for 709; a 
clergyman for 831, and a lawyer for 555. 

Of the 680,000 teachers 31,000 are superintendents, super- 
visors:and principals; 97,000 in high schools; 272,000 in 
city elementary schools, and 280,000 in village and country 
schools. 


THE NEW STUDENT’S REFERENCE WORK FOR 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS AND FAMILIES. Edited 
by Chandler B. Beach, A. M., LL.D. Associate Editor. 
Frank Morton McMurry, Ph.D. Revised in 1924 for 
the S. L. Weedon Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The New Student’s Reference Work” is an evolution 
of a notable conception of the editor, Chandler B. Beach 
twenty years ago, who has devoted the years since then to 
the closest study, directly and indirectly, of the needs of 
parents and teachers who are intensely interested in the 
student life of children in school and home. He and his 
editors have had ever in mind the necessity of an attrac- 
tive approach to all information, the importance of 
winnowing significant from non-essential facts, distin- 
guishing between truth in science and history from opinions 
and especially of leading students to appreciate knowl- 
edge rather than trying to impose upon them elaborate dis- 
sertations in which the writer is more concerned with his 
own literary reputation than with service to inquiring 
students. 

These eight volumes are appropriately named “The New 
Student’s Reference Work.” It is distinctly a student's 
book. It has been skilfully prepared in quantity and 
quality for students. This is in evidence in the subjects 
treated, in the treatment given each subject. 

The editors have used the red pencil ruthlessly when there 
was anything that was in danger of diverting the student 
from the vital information he needed by merely enter- 
taining incidents of doubtful authenticity, and the blue 
pencil whenever the authors were thinking of themselves 
instead of children and youth for whom the work is 
written. 


RELIGION OUTLINES FOR COLLEGES. Course i. 
The Catholic Ideal of Life, John M. Cooper, D.D. Cloth 
200 pages. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Education 
Press. 

This is the first of a plan of four volumes on Religion 
Outlines for Colleges. 

While the religious idea is dominant from first to last 
the treatment is pedagogical in arrangement and method, 
and, yet, it is not enslaved by pedagogy. It reveals in many 
ways the devotion of €atholic leaders in education to the 
science and art of teaching for results. In every way the 
Bible is magnified in each of the twenty-seven chapters, of 
which we name a few: Charity and the Works of Mercy; 
The Works of Mercy in Modern Society; Charity, Intelli- 
gence and Teamwork; Human Life and Modern American 
Conditions; Home Life and Home Making; Purity; 
Honesty; The Modern Industrial Problem; Social Justice; 
Truthfulness, Trustworthiness, and Honor; Fairness in 
Thought, Judgment, and Word. 
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Textbooks in Daily Use 


Need Protection from Wear, Handling and Soiling. 
The Better the Protection—the Larger the Saving. 
KSTABLISHED 1869 - 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Have the Wearing Quality and Endurance Necessary to Double the Lives of the Books 





Samples free 


| THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD ——— 6 Se See MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school everts in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
receptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 











Ii all the fines paid into the Comp- by Dr. Payson Smith, Massachusetts and in tour other counties only four 
troller’s office of the University of Commissioner of Education, and Dean per cent. of the children are in high 
California by careless students for the Walter S. Athearn, marched to this schools. Four counties had 20 per 
last two college years were changed statue and placed a wreath in honor cent. and three others 19 per cent. In 
into pennies and placed side by side, of the founder of the modern public several counties the proportion was 


they would reach a distance of 37.56 school system in America. one in five, in others one in fifty. 
miles. That students are becoming —_— 3 —_— 
less careless, however, is evidenced by State Superintendent Charles Lee of New England sent seven girls and 


the fact that the fees collected during Missouri makes an heroic appeal for a one boy to the club congress in con- 
the vear 1922-23 amounted to $17,- square deal for rural schools. Nod- nection with the International Live- 
525.15, while those collected during away county has a high school for stock exposition at Chicago. This 
the year 1923-24 only amounted to every 409 children. Lafayette county largest gathering of agricultural inter- 
$14,203.05, a high school for every 385 children, ests drew exhibits from several for- 
while Douglas county has one high eign countries. Representatives of 
In front of the west wing of the school for 4,545 children. Dent county 800,000 members of boys’ and girls’ 





old part of the State House in Bos- one for 3,937 children, Warren county clubs in the country were at the con- 
ton stands a bronze statue of Horace with 2,022 children has neither a first gress. 

Mann, erected in 1865. On _ the first mor second class high school. In three — 

day of Education Week a procession counties only two per”™ cent. of the There are 10,000 foreign students in 


of students of the Boston University children are in high schools; in three the colleges of the United States this 
School of Religious Education, headed other counties only three per cent., year, an increase of one-third. 



































HORACE MANN 


Personally and Professionally 


Why Teachers? 
Eyes ;Nead Care 


By A. E. Winsuip ACING the light all day; 





subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will Protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 


By far the best one-volume Life and Times of Horace Mann was 
written by the editor of the Journal of Education for the Annivers- 
ary of his birth, 1896, at the request of Dr. William T. Harris. It 
is the only true-to-life story of America’s one immortal educator. 
Many circumstances conspired to give Mr. Winship unprecedented 
knowledge of Horace Mann and his times. 


The plates were destroyed by fire soon after the edition was them in_a Clear, Bright, 
| published. So great has been the call for it, that it will be published Healthy Condition. Harmless! 
| in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in the issues of November 6, 13, Write bs ee COMPANY 

20 and 27, December 4, 11 and 18. ost hinn oat anes 


These seven issues of the Journal of Education will be sent to 


any address for fifty cents. | R ] N E, 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION or YOUR 


a 6 Beacon Street, Boston | | EYES A 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y¥., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 























On November 24 the corner stone 


of the Morgan Gardner Bulkeley High 
School, which will cost $1,800,000, was 
laid at Hartford, Conn. 





It is a long time since Harvard Uni 
versity has had such excitement as 
losing Professor George Pierce Baker 
to Yale University because Yale has 
a new million-dollar gift for a depart- 
ment worthy of him. Princeton’s 
famous football victory a little earlier 
in the season was in no wise as 
humiliating as the loss of Professor 
Baker and his famous “47 Workshop.” 
Harvard’s $5,000,000 for the com- 
mercial department and losing  Pro- 
fessor Baker to $1,000,000 gift for 
Dramatics at Yale, is too much of a 
contrast for some lovers of Harvard. 


Miss Florence M. Marshall, princi- 
pal of the Manhattan Trade School, 
the only public trade school for girls 
in New York City, is a graduate of 
Boston University, and was __ the 
founder and first director of the Bos- 
ton Trade School for Girls. She was 
later Massachusetts state supervisor 
of Girls’ Industrial Education. She 
became director of the Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls in 1911. Her 
preparation for this work included 
studies in England, Germany, Belgium, 
France and Italy. Miss Marshall has 
been called upon frequently for service 
on trade and educational commissions. 
She served on the committee on girls’ 
schools of the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion on Industrial Education, was 
charter member of the Board of Man- 
agers of the National Society for the 
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Colleze of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 


aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 


whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 
sessions. 


Degrees granted. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 
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for 6th or 7th grades 


THE ARLO PLAN 


THE ARLO BOOKS 


* % aes saint — = . oo 
WHO KNOWS IS ATTRACTING MORE INTEREST EVERY DAY 
These are a few notes from teachers: 
“My pupils are as eager to work the new ‘Who Knows’ problem 
each morning as they are to see what Santa left them for Christ- 
mas.” Signed, H. S. Wright, Jay, Me. 
“Enclosed find my check for the book Who Knows. As an interest 
getter, it’s superior.” Teacher, Gassaway, W. Va. 
“You have some material in this book that should be syndicated for 
the whole country to read every day.” Professor, N. Y. City. 


CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
PATHWAYS WHO KNOWS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 


4th grade and up Upr 2r first and second grades 
By Berrua B. and Ernest Conn 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | 
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Promotion of Industrial Education; 
she was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Factory Investigation Commis- 
sion; of the Board of Trustees, North 
Bennet Street Industrial School, Bos- 
ton; of the New York City Commis- 
sion on Vocational Education, 1918, 
and of the Federal Commission on 
Vocational Education, appointed by 
President Wilson, 1914, the outcome 
of which was the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes law, providing Federal 
aid for the establishment of vocational 
schools. 

One reason why Frederick : 
Reilly, P.S. 33, Bronx, is such an wie 
standing success is the fact that he 
was for four years a traveling sales- 
man. 


, Wakefield, Mass., has an unusual 
Parent-T eachers Association, “the 
Franklin,” whose annual men’s night 
this November had an attendance of 
more than 500. It is one of the events 
of the year in Wakefield. This asso- 
ciation always stands behind every 
movement for the public schools. 
Oscar F. Raymond, principal of the 
Franklin and the Woodville schools 
is a leader in other community activi- 
ties, which is responsible for his mem- 
bership in the Rotary International, 
Superintendent Willard B. Atwell of 
Wakefield has demonstrated excep- 
tional professional leadership. 


— 


The funeral services of Dr. Ed- 
mund C. Sanford, former president of 
Clark Ll niversity, were conducted by 
Rev. Levi T. Miller, in Worcester. 
[he body of the former leader of 
Clark was given an escort composed 
of the members of the faculty in caps 
and gowns, trustees, students and grad- 
uates, headed by Dr. Wallace W. At- 
wood, president of Clark. Music for 
the service was-provided by the Clark 
quartette. The honorary bearers were 
Dr. Charles H. Thurber, president of 
the Clark board of trustees; Chief 
Justice Arthur P. Rugg, Herbert Par- 
ker, Francis H. Dewey, Alfred L. 
Aiken, George H. Mirick and Stedman 
Butterick of Concord, representing the 
Clark trustees; President Ira N. 
Hollis, Professor Walter L. Jen- 
nings, Professor Zelotes W. Coombs 
and Professor A. Wilmer Duff, repre- 
senting Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute; and Superintendent of Schools 
Walter S. Young, Worcester. 

The New York City Board of Edu- 
cation elected sixty teachers to vari- 
ous positions in December. All were 
recommended by the Board of Super- 
visors. 


Many Missouri teachers ar: paid 
only $25 a month according to an 
official statement at the State Associa- 
tion meeting in Kansas City recetitly. 


—_—— 


John W. Wood, Jr., headmaster of 
Rindge Technical School, Cambridge, 
has completed twenty-five years of 


eminently successful leadership in one 
of New England's distinctive prepara- 
tory schools. The mayor of Cam- 
bridge and educators from far and 
near honored the occasion with appre- 
ciative remarks. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD & * 


DECEMBER. 


26: Pennsylvania State Modern Lar- 


guage Association, Philadelphia. 


27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
27-28: American Mathematical So- 


ciety, New York City. 


Association for 
Labor Legislation, Washington, D. 
c 


American Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
27-30: American Political Science 


Association, Washington, D. C. 


27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

29-31: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America. 
American Psychological Associa- 


tion, Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. ; 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 


National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 


29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 

29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 


29-January 3, 1925: 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. (Per- 
manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 


American Asso- 


JANUARY, 1925. 


6-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 

6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 

tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 


FEBRUARY. 


23-24: Annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. J. Ww. 
Ankeney, secretary, Ithaca, N. Y. 

22-26: Department of Superinten- 
dence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 
specializes in securing Christian 
teachers, officers and helpers for 
schools, colleges and universities— 
private, public and denominational— 
and in assisting trained, Christian 
teachers and other workers to larger 
fields of service. Write today to 
HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 
410 Urban Building, 
122 South Fourth Avenue, 
Louisville, Kentucky 





FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


























WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


MISSOURI 


SAINT LOUIS 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES * * 





BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


DISCRIMINATES IN SELECTION 
RECOMMENDS WITH EMPHASIS 
FOLLOWS UP TEACHERS PLACED 


Prompt and Careful Response to Inquiries. Holiday Vacancies Now. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


especially those de. 


301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
siring Promotion. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY sre chee 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Best Schools, Col- 











437 Fifth Ave., New York. leges_ and Normals 

a i our clients. Send for 

Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. booklet, “Teaching 
40TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Famili 
REIGN ; _ , Schools a amilies 
and FO superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 





recommends teachers and has filled 


hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
to employers, none for registration. 


fy If you neee@ a teacher for any de- 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg 
31 Union Square, New York F 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
New York City : 1; nee 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. "®8'Ster only reliable 
BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
1386 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





free to school officials. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 








Long Distance Telephone 


Manager 
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“Geography Success’ — 


THE 
McMURRY AND PARKINS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Elementary Advanced 


Exclusive State Adoptions in: 


California Utah 
Nevada : Arkansas 
Louisiana Alabama 
Montana Oklahoma 





KNOWLTON’S 
FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Published only ten months ago 
Already used in thousands of schools 


“This book represents an attempt to replace the old type 
of geography by a simple reading book for children exempli- 
fying the modern point of view of geography as a social study. 
It embodies the belief that the child’s knowledge of things 
far off depends upon his secure orientation in his own familiar 
surroundings. . . . Effective departure from the usual geog- 
raphy textbook.”—Progressive Education. 


“No illustrations have been more beautiful and they are 
genuinely illuminating of the subject treated.” 
—Journal of Education. 
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